HOW BUTTONS ARE  MADE
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The beds are worked with comparative
ease Little experience is required, and
owing to the shoal water in which mussels
are found, they may be gathered with less
difficulty than is ordinarily encountered
in taking shellfish.

Mussels are gathered with various kinds
of apparatus, all of which are simple and
inexpensive. The contrivances which have
been in use are the hand rake, the
tongs, the rake hauled by a windlass, the
dredge operated by steam and the bar
with hooks. Though essentially alike,
the rakes are of several patterns. The
commonest form, known as the " shoulder "
rake, has a wooden handle from 14 to 20
feet long attached to one side of an ellip-

as the "crowfoot" rake, is an ingenious
contrivance depending for its action on the
habits of the mussels themselves, and is
now the leading means for taking them. It
consists essentially of an iron rod 6 feet
long to which are attached at intervals
of about 6 inches a series of chains, each
carrying a number of four-pronged wire
hooks. The mussels rest on the bottom,
or partly buried in the mud or sand,
with their shells turned up stream and
separated to admit the water, laden with
oxygen and food. When touched they
quickly close them, and if a foreign body
is interposed between them it is tightly
held. The fisherman throws the crowfoot
rake overboard and allows his boat to
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Lical metal frame; on the under side of
the frame are 12 to 14 iron teeth 5 inches
long; the head of the rake is converted
into a kind of basket by a piece of coarse
wire netting attached to a frame. The
rake is used from an anchored boat, the
handle being placed over the fisherman's
shoulder, and the rake placed up stream to
the full length of the pole. The fisherman
then slowly works the rake toward his
boat, lifts it perpendicularly from the
water and empties the mussels into the
boat. This rake is also used through the
ice. The tongs, known also as "scissors"
rakes, are similar to the ordinary oyster
and clam tongs. The dredge or rake
used with a windlass is larger and heavier
than the shoulder rake and of different
shape. The bar with, hooks, locally known

drift downstream. As the prongs come in
contact with the shells they close on them
with so firm a hold that, when the dredge
is drawn in, considerable force is required
to detach the mussels. For anyone who
has not seen the apparatus in use it is
difficult to realize how effective it is. Often
where mussels are abundant almost every
prong will have one and sometimes two
or three on it.

The fishermen have tanks, made of sheet
iron, located at some convenient place on
shore in which the catch is boiled 10 to 15
minutes, when the mussel falls or is readily
picked out by hand. The shells are loaded
in sacks and sent by steamer or taken to
market in the fisherman's boat or heaped
on scows and towed to the factory, or sold
on the shore to buyers.